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O 'F 


Din oh ate mates “ 
Mexico, in two volumes in quarto, tranſlated from the Italian 
of the Abbe D. Franceſco Saverio Clavigero, has been publil 

From a perſon, who is a native of New Spain, who has reſided 
forty years in that country, and who is acquainted with the 
Mexican language, it was natural to expect much new informa- 
tion. Upon peruſing his work, however, I find that it contains 
hardly any addition to the ancient Hiſtory of the Mexican empire, 
as related by Acoſta and Herrera, but what is derived from the 
improbable narratives and fanciful conjeQures of Torquemada and i 
Boturini. Having copied their ſplendid deſcriptions of the high 5 
ſtate of civilization in the Mexican empire, he, in the abundance 
e wich 
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A wilaben ha! points, and. "ut 1 'miſcepreſems? 
others, in the Hiſtory of it. When an Author is conſcious of 
| having exerted induſtry in reſearch and impartiality i in deciſion, 
he may, without preſumption, claim what praiſe ig due to theſe 
qualities; and he cannot be inſenſible to any W that tends 
to weaken the force of his claim. A feeling of this kind has 
induced me to examine ſuch ſtrictures of M. Clavigero on my 


Hiſtory of America as, merited any attention, eſpecially as theſe 
are made by one who ſeemed to polleſs the means of obtaining 


| accurate information; arid to ſhew that the greater part of them is 


deftitute of any juſt foundation. This I have done in notes upon 
the paſſages in my Hiſtory, which gave riſe to his criticiſms. ' 


CoLLEGE of EDU anon 
Marcnu 1 85 1788. 


vor. I. [Page 243, Hang 4 "cls Ward Ama, ail the flew 
e e * n 

M. CLAVIGERO. eee me for eh 3 the 
Spaniards who ſailed with Cordova and Grijalya, as fancy- 
ing, in the warmth of their imagination, that they ſaw cities. ou 
he caaſt of Yucutan adorned with towers and cupolas. | know 
not what tranſlation of my Hiſtory he has. conſulted (for his quo- 
tation from it is not taken from the original), but L never imagi- 
ned that any building erected by Americans could ſuggeſt the idea 
of a cupola or dome, a ſtructure which their utmoſt {kill in archi- 
tecture was incapable of rearing. . My words are, that they fan- 
cied the villages which they ſaw from their ſhips © to. be cities 
4. adorned with towers and pinacles.” By pinacles I meant ſome 
elevation above the reſt of the building; and the paſſage i is tranſ- 
lated 
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lated almoſt literally from Herrera,' Dec. ii. lib. iii. c. 1. Ia al- 


moſt all the'aecounts'of new countries: given by the Spaniſh dif- 
coverers in that age, this warmth of admiration is conſpicuous; 

and led them to deſeribe thoſe new objects in the moſt ſplendid 
terms. When Cordova and his companions firſt beheld an Indian 
village of greater magnitude than any they had beheld in the 


iſlands, they dignified it with the name of Grand Cairo. B. Diaz, 


e. 2. From the ſame-cauſe Grijalva and his aſſociates thought the 
country along the coaſt of which they held their Wy A 
to the name EVO Spain. 
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Vor. I. 1 line c paragraph beginning the 
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HOUGH the lande of this New Archipelago have been 
frequented ſince that time by the, Ruſſian hunters, the court 

of St. Peterſburgh, during a period of more than forty years, ſeems 
to have relinquiſhed every thought of proſecuting diſcoveries in 
that quarter. But in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
ſixty-eight, it was unexpectedly reſumed. The Sovereign, who 
had been lately ſeated on the throne of Peter the Great, poſ- 


ſeſſed the genius and talents of her illuſtrious predeceſſor. During 


- the operations, of the moſt arduous and extenſive. war in which 
| the Ruſſian, empire, was eher engaged, the formed ſchemes and 
executed undertakings, to which more limited abilities would have 
been incapable of attending but amidſt, the leiſure of pacific. 
times. A new, voyage of diſcovery from the eaſtern extremity of 
Aſia was planned, and Captain. Krenitzin and Lieutenant Le- 
vaſheff were appointed to command. the two. veſſels fitted out for 
that purpoſe. NL a, outward they held nearly the ſame 
I TR : wr . courſe 


covered ſeveral new iſlands, with which Behring and Tichirikow 
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- courle with the former navigators, they touched at the ſaine iſlands, 
obferved'their ſituation, and productions more carefully, and diſ- 


had not fallen in. Though they did not proceed ſo far to the caſt. 
as to reviſit the country which Behring and; Tſchirikow ſuppoſed 
to he part of the American continent, yet, by returning in a courſe: 
conſiderably to the north of theirs, they corrected ſome capital 
miſtakes into which- their predeceſſors had fallen, and have con- 
boſs ty facilitate os niet future . in thoſe ſeas. . 


Vol. I. 55 278, es 4, 1 from i word vaniſh, to the end ; 
- of the paragraph, and inſert as follows :. 


AT — val as a conjecture when this Hiſtory 
was firſt publiſhed, is now known to be certain. The near 
| approach of the two continents to each other, has been diſcovered 
and traced in à voyage undertaken upon principles ſo pure and 
ſo beral, and conducted with ſo much profeſſional ill, as reflect 
luftre upon the reign of the Sovereign by whom it was planned, 
and do honour | te the me end kami pycczan with the execution 
of LY gee” at's 
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E knowledge of che ite bt of the eee wand = 
and America, which was very imperfect when I publiſhed' "oe 
Hiftory of America in the year 1777, is now complete. 
Coxe's Account of the Ruffian Diſcoveries between Aſia wi 
America, printed in the year 1780, contains many curious and 
important facts with reſpect to the various attempts of the Ruſſians 
to open a communication with the New World. The hiſtory of 
ide great Voyage of diſcovery, ary by Captain Cook in 1776, 

9 5 and 
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and completed by Captains Clerke and Gore, publiſhed in the year 
1780, communicates all the information that the curioſity of man- 
kind could deſire with regard to this ſubject. | 


AT my requeſt, my friend Mr.. Playfair, Profeſſor of Mathe- 
matics in the Univerſity of Edinburgh, has compared the narra- 
tive and charts of thoſe illuſtrious navigators, with the more im- 
perfect relations and maps of the Ruffians. The reſult of this 
compariſon I communicate in his own words, with' much greater 
confidence in his ſcientific accuracy, than 1 could have ventured 


to place in any obſervations which I ann Wen have mace upon- 
the RR 


« Tus Adee if Cs Cool ih Mb bi veya hive 
confirmed the concluſions which. Dr. Robertſon had drawn, and 
have connected together the facts from which they were deduced. 
They have now rendered it certain that Behring and Tſchirikow 
touched on the coaſt of America in 1741. The former diſco- 
vered land in lat. 58* 28' and about 236 eaſt from Ferro. He 
has given fuch a deſcription of the bay in which he anchored, 
and the high mountain to the weſtward of it, which he calls St. 
Elias, that though the account of his voyage is much abridged in 
the Engliſh tranſlation, Captain Cook recognized the place as he 
failed along the weſtern coaſt of America in the year 1778. The 
iſle of St. Hermogenes, near the mouth of Cook's:river, Schu- 
magins Iſles on the coaſt of Alaſhka, and Foggy Ifle, retain in 
Captain Cook's chart the names which they had received from the 
Ruſſian navigator. Cook's Voy. vol. ii. p. 347. 

„ Tschikixow came upon the ſame coaſt about .2* 30, farther 
fouth than Behring, near ta Mount Edgecumbe of Captain 
Cook.. 


« Wizw 
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Wirz regard to Krenitzin, we learn from, Coxe's Account 
of 55 Ruſſian Diſcoveries, that he ſailed from the mouth of 
the Kamtſchatka river with two ſhips in the year 1768. With 
| his own ſhip; he reached the iſland. Oenolaſhka, . in which there 
had been a Ruſſian ſettlement ſince the year 1762, where he 
3p wintered, probably i in. the, ſame. harbour or bay where Captain 
Cook afterwards anchored. The other ſhip wintered at Alaſhka, 
which was ſuppoſed | to be an iſland, though it be in fact a 
part of the American continent. Krenitzin, accordingly, re- 
turned, without knowing chat either of his ſhips had been on the 
coalf of America; ; and this is the more ſurpriſing, becauſe Captain 
- Cook has informed us, that Alaſhka is underſtood to be a great 
continent both by the Ruſſians and the natives at Oonolaſhka. 

& ACCORDING to Krenitzin, the ſhip-which had wintered at 
Alaſhka had hardly failed ga“ to the eaſtward of the harbour of 
St. Peter and St. Paul in Kamtſchatka; but, according to the 
more accurate charts of Captain Cook, it had ſailed no leſa than 
37 17 to the eaſtward of that harbour. There is nearly the 
ſame miſtake of 5 in the longitude which Krenitzin aſſigns to 
Qonolaſhka. It is remarkable enough, that in the chart of thoſe 
ſeas,” put into the hands of Captain Cook by the Ruſſiaus on that 
iſland, there was an error of the _ umn and Pug ng th of 
the ſame extent. 


Bur what is of moſt Gale to be remarked on this 
ſubject is, that the diſcoveries of Captain Cook have fully verified 
Dr. Robertſon's conjecture, * that it is probable that future navi- 
gators in thoſe ſeas, by ſteering farther to the north than Behring and 

Tſchirikow or Krenitzin had done, may find that the continent of 

America approaches. ſtill nearer to that of Aſia.” Vol. i. p. 277. 

It has accordingly been found that theſe two continents, which 'in 

the parallel of 55", or that of the ſouthern extremity of Alaſhka, 
i are 


HISTORY OF (AMERICA; 
are about four hundred leagues aſunder, approach continually to 


one another as they ſtretch together toward the north, until, 
within leſs than a degree from the polar circle, they are termi- 
nated by cw Capes, only thirteen leagues diſtant. The eaſt cape 


of Aſia is in latitude 66 6', and in longitude 190? 22' caſt' from 
Greenwich; the weſtern extremity of America, or Prince of Wales 


Cape; is in latitude 65 46', and in longitude 19145. Nearly in the 


middle of the narrow ſtrait (Behring's Strait) which ſeparates theſe 
capes, are the two iſlands of St. Diomede, from which both conti- 
nents may be ſeen. Captain King informs us, that as he was ſailing 
through this ſtrait July 5, 1779, the fog having cleared away, he 
enjoyed the pleaſure of ſeeing from the ſhip the continents of Aſia 
and America at the ſame moment, together with the iſlands of St: 
Diomede lying between them. Cook's Voy. vol. iti. p. 244. 

« BEYOND this point tho ftrait opens towards the Arctic Sea, 


and the coaſts of Aſia and America diverge ſo faſt from one 


another, that in the parallel of 69® they are more than one 
hundred leagues aſunder. Id. p. 277: To the ſouth of the ſtrait 
there are a number of iſlands, Clerk's, King's, Anderſon's, &c. 
Which, as well as thoſe of St. Diomede; may have facilitated the 
migrations of the natives from the one continent to the other. 
Captain Cook, however, on the authority of the Ruſſians at 
Oonelaſhka, and for other good reaſons, has diminiſhed the 
number of iſlands which had been inſerted in former charts of the 
northern Archipelago, He has alſo placed Alafhka, or the pro- 
montory which ſtretches from the continent of America 8. W. 
towards Kamtſchatka, at the diſtance of five degrees of [longitude 
farther en W e AO nn 
navigators. an 

Tux oats of the Old and the New World is there- 
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fore equally indebted to the diſcoveries made in this memorable 


voyage; 
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voyage; and as many errors have been corrected, as bo 
ficiencies ſupplied, by means of theſe diſcoveries, fo the accuracy 
of ſome former obſervations has been eſtabliſhed. The baſis of 
the map of the Ruſſian empire, as far as regarded Kamtſchitka, 
and the country of the Tichutzki, was the poſition of four 
places, Yakutſh, Ochotz, Bolchereſt, and Petropawloſki, which 
had been determined by the aſtronomer Kraſſilnicow in the 
year 1744. Nov. Comment. Petrop. vol. iii. p. 465, Sc. But 
the accuracy of his obſervations was conteſted by M. Engel, 
and M.-Robert de Vaugondy ; Coxe Append. 1. No. 2. p. 267, 

272 ; and the former of theſe geographers ventured-to take away 
no leſs than 28 degrees from the longitude, which, on the faith 
of Kraſſilnicow's obſervations, was aſſigned to the eaſtern bound- 
ary of the Ruſſian empire. With how little reaſon this was 
done, will appear. from conſidering that our Britiſh navigators, 
having determined the poſition of Petropawloſki by a great 


number of very accurate obſervations, found the longitude of 


that port 158? 43' E. from Greenwich, and its latitude 53 1'; 
agreeing, the firſt to leſs than ſeven minutes, and the ſecond to 


| leſs than half a minute, with the calculations of the Ruſſian aſtro- 


nomer: a coincidence which, in the ſituation of ſo remote a 
place, does not leave an uncertainty of more than four Engliſh 
miles, and which, for the credit of ſcience, deſerves to be par- 
cularly remarked. The chief error in the Ruſſian maps has 
been in not extending the boundaries of that empire ſufficiently 
towards the caſt. For as there was nothing to connect the land 
of the Tſchutzki and the north-eaſt point of Aſia with thoſe 
places whereof the poſition had been carefully aſcertained, except 
the imperfe& accounts of Behring's and Synd's voyages, conſider- 
able errors could not fail to be introduced, and that point was 


| Jaid down as not more than 239 2 eaſt of the meridian of Pe- 


tropawloſki. 


* | | * 
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tropawloſki. "Game App. L No 2. By the obſervations - of - 


ſuppoſed to be by the Ruſſian geagraphers,—It is probable that 
this intereſting portion of geographical knowledge will, in the 


üs ee bounds of ſcience, or to render it rs 


* of a new voyage of diſcoy 7 

- wales; Wn of the ocean lying between Ah and Ame 
en cok did not  yiſit ; to examnipe more accy- 
rately the iſlands which ſtretch ſtom one continent almoſt to the 
other; to ſurvey the north · eaſt coaſt of the Ruſſian empire, from 
the mouth of the Kovyma, or Kolyma, to the North Cape; and 
to ſettle, by aſtronomical obſervations, the poſition of each place 
worth notice. The conduct of this indportant enterpriſe is com- 
mitted to Captain Billings, an Engliſh officer in the Ruſſian ſer- 
vice, of whoſe abilities for that ſtation it will be deemed the beſt 
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ſeſſes, and the efforts Which he makes, and either in delibera- 
ton oF action en en Kaen es. 
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IN conſequence of this, he feels the knowledge which he pol. 
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Vor- I. Page 423, line 9, after Senegal, p. 176, , 


TEE Periplus of Hanno has been tranſlated, and every point 
with reſpect to it has been illuſtrated, with much learning 
and ingenuity, in a work publiſhed by Don Pedr. Rodrig. Cam- 
pomanes, entitled, Auligiie dad Maritima de Cartago, con el 
Periplo de ſu General Hannon traducida è iluſtrado. Mad. 
1756. qto. _ ; l 


Vol. I. Page 448, Ine 5. after feet, add, no leſs than ſeven 
thouſand one hundred and two feet above the higheſt mountain 
in the antient continent. | | 

3 Vor. I. Page 466, line 6, after Introd. p· 26, add, 


M DOBRIZHOFFER, a. Jeſuit, who reſided eighteen years 
| in Paraguay, and who had ſeen great numbers of the va- 
ri6us tribes which inhabit the countries ſituated upon the Straits 
of Magellan, confirms, in every point, the teſtimony of his bro- 
ther-miſſionary Falkner. Dobrizhoffer enters into ſome detail with 
reſpect to the opinions of ſeveral authors concerning the ſtate of 
the Patagonians. Having mentioned the reports of ſome. early 
travellers with regard to the extraordinary ſize of ſame bones 
found on that coaſt, which were ſuppoſed to be human; and 
having endeavoured to ſhew that theſe bones belonged to ſome 
large marine or land animal, he concludes, © de hiſce offibus crede 
quicquid libuerit, dummodo, me ſuaſore, Patagones pro gigantibus 
deſimas habere.” Hiſtoria de Abiſſonibus, vol. ii. p. 19, &c. 


| HIS TORT OF' AM ERIC A?? 


voll. "Pies 91 fb 10 b es Rei rl 
er Be, and" ending in ae make, t 13. 4 rot 


u room, 


Donau rrrn. the laſt Wrede 1 ans whit "ar 8 

n among any tribe of the ruder Americans; has explained ſo 
fully the various reaſons which have induced their women to 
ſuckle their children long, and never to undertake ſuch as were 
feeble or diſtorted, and even to deſtroy a conſiderable number of 


their offspring; as to throw great light on the obſervations I have 


made, p. 298. Hiſt. de Abiſſonibus, vol. ii. p. 107. 221. 


Vor. Il. Page 32, line 3, delete from With this view, &c. to 
the words, royal authority, line 17, and inſert in its room, 


ITH this view he perſuaded the magiſtrates of the colony 
at Vera Cruz to addreſs a letter to the king, the chief ob- 
ject of which was to juſtify their own conduct in eſtabliſhing a 
colony independent on the juriſdiction ' of Velaſquez.” In order 


to accompliſh this, they endeavoured to detract from his merit, in 


fitting out the two former armaments under Cordova and Grijalva, 
affirming that theſe- had been equipped by the adventurers who 
engaged in the expeditions, and not by the governor. They 
contend that the ſole object of Velaſquez was to trade or barter 
with the natives, not'to attempt the conqueſt of New Spain, or to 
ſettle a colony there. They aſſert that Cortes and the officers who 
ſerved under him had defrayed the greater part of the expence 
in fitting out the armament. On this account, they humbly. re- 
* their ſovereign to ratify what they had done in his name, 

C 2 i and 
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and to confirm Cortes in the ſupreme command by his royal 
commiſſion... That Charles might be induced 40 grant mere readily 
what they demanded, they gave him a pompous deſcription. of 
the country which they bad diſcovered; of its riches, the num- 


ber of its inhabitants, their civilization and arts; they relate 


the progreſs which they had already made in annexing ſome 
parts of the country ſituated on the ſea-coaft to the crown 
of Caſtile; and mention the ſchemes which they had formed, 


| CCC 
eee e 


06: abe U i ed Ust though 4 conſiderable number 


of Spaniards had been wounded in their various encounters with 
che people of Tabaſco, not one of them died, and all had reco- 
vered in a very ſhort time. This ſeems to confirm what I ob- 


ſerve in p. 263, concerning the imperfection of the offenſive wea- 
pons uſed by the Americans. In this letter, the human ſacrifices 
offered by the Mexicans to their deities are deſcribed minutely, 
and with great horror; ſome of the Spaniards, it is ſaid, had been 
eye-witneſſes of thoſe barbarous rites. To the letter is ſubjoined 
« catalogue and deſcription of the preſents ſent to the emperor. 
That publiſhed by Gomara, Chron. c. 29. ſeems to have been 
copied from it. Pet. Martyr deſcribes many of the articles in 
CT e ee eee | 


Vox. II. Page 54. line 18, for Texeuco, read Tepeaca, and add 
the Rein welt - 4 


1 indebted to M Claviger for OT TROY 
portance in my deſcription of Mexico. From the eaſt, where 


Tezeuco was ſituated, there was no cauſeway, as I have obſerved; 


5 rhe) 1 
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and yet by ſome inattention on my part, or on that of the printer, 
in all the former editions one of the cauſeways was ſaid to lead to 
Tezeuco. - M. Clavigero's meaſurement. of the length of theſe 
cauſeways, differs ſomewhat from that which I have adopted 
Nene eee ee mnt 


iy: 


Vor- II. ne fg. e. 


ing note 


M. CLAVIGERO has cenſured me with e for re- 


lating this gallant action of the two Mexicans, and for 
ſuppoſing that there were battlements round the temple of 


Mexico. I related the attempt to deſtroy Cortes, on the au- 


thority of Her. dec. 2. lib. x. c. 9. and of Torquemada, lib. iv. 
e. 69. I followed them likewiſe in ſuppoſing the uppermoſt plat- 
Bene wether oft ee meme 


_ _ 


Vor. II Page 124, Bn fs Toni: on the eel Bl of the 


lake, as ca a LB hens | 


Vo. II. Page 128, line 6, Ali, from bat for fome reaſon, &e 
| eee eee 


greater juſtice from his ſovereign, whom he knew to be a 
good judge and a generous rewarder of merit, he quitted India 
abruptly, and returned to Liſbon. In order- to induce Emanuel 
to liſten more favourably to his claim, he not only ſtated his paſt 
ſervices, but offered to add to them by conducting his country- 
men 


r as his general would dor grant his ſult and he expected 
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ry 
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men to the Molucca or Spice ſands, by Holding a weſterly courſe; 


which he contended would be both ſhorter and leſs hazardous 
than that which the Portugueſe now followed by the Cape of 


Good Hope, through the immenſe extent of the Eaſtern Ocean. 
This was the original and favourite project of Columbus, and 


Magellan founded his hopes of ſucceſs on the ideas of that great 


navigator, confirmed by many obſervations, the reſult of his own 


naval experience, as well as that of his countrymen in their inter- 
courſe with the Eaſt. But though the Portugueſe monarchs had 
the merit of having firſt awakened and encouraged the ſpirit of 
diſcovery in that age, it was their deſtiny, in the courſe of a few 


years, to reject two grand ſchemes for this purpoſe, the execution 


of which would have been attended with a great acceſſion of glory 


to their reigns, and of power to their kingdom. In conſequence 
of ſome ill-founded prejudice againſt Magellan, or of ſome 


dark intrigue which contemporary hiſtorians have not explained, | 


Emanuel would neither beſtow the recompence which he de- 


manded, nor approve of the ſcheme which he propoſed; and 
diſmiſſed him with a diſdainful coldneſs, intolerable to a man 


' conſcious of what he deſerved, and animated with the ſanguine 


hopes of ſucceſs peculiar to thoſe who are capable of forming 
or of conducting new and great undertakings. In a tranſport | 

of reſentment, Magellan formally renounced his allegiance to an 
ungrateful maſter, and fled to the court of Caſtile, where he 
expected that his talents. would be more juſtly eſtimated. He en- 
deavoured to recommend himſelf by offering to execute, under 
the patronage of Spain, that ſcheme, which he had laid before 
the court of Portugal, the accompliſhment. of which, he knew, 


would wound the monarch againſt whom he was exaſperated in 


the moſt tender part. In order to eſtabliſh the juſtneſs of his 


theory, 
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„ 


theory, e 
at Liſbon; acknowledging, at the ſame time, that the undertak- 
eee expenſive, as it could not be attempted 
R ˙ SEO I EIOTR 
nen. wh 
Vox. u. Page By rs words Spanld ries ad 
be the 9 note : 


in the firſt edition, I obſerved that 3 in conſequence of the de- 
ſtruction of the ancient Mexican paintings, occaſioned by the 
zeal of Zummaraga, whateyer knowledge they might have con- 
veyed was entirely loſt. Every candid reader muſt have perceived 
 _ that the expreſſion was inaccurate ; as in a few lines afterwards I 
mention ſome ancient paintings to be till extant. M. Clavigero, 
not fatisfied with laying hold of this inaccuracy, which I cor- 
rected in the ſubſequent editions, labours to render it more glaring, 
by the manner in which he quotes the remaining part of the ſen- 
tence. He reprehends with great aſperity the account which 1 
give of the ſcanty materials for writing the ancient hiſtory of 
Mexico. Vol. I. Account of Writers, p. xxvi. V. II. 380. My 
words, however, are almoſt the ſame with thoſe of Torquemada, 
who ſeems to have been better acquainted with the ancient mo- 
numents of the Mexicans than any Spaniſh author whoſe works I 
have ſeen. Lib. xiv. c. 6. M. Clavigero himſelf gives a deſerip- 
tion of the deſtruction of ancient paintings in almoſt the ſame 
terms I have uſed; and mentions, as an additional reaſon of their 
being ſo ſmall a number of ancient paintings known. to the Spa- 

_ niards, that the natives have become ſo ſolicitous to preſerve and 
conceal them, that it is © difficult, if not impoſſible, to make them 
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part with one of them.” Vol. I. 407. II. 194. No point can 


be more aſcertained than that few of the Mexican hiſtorical paint- 
ings have been preſerved. Though ſeveral Spaniards have carried 


on enquiries into the antiquities of the Mexican empire, no en- 
gravings from Mexican paintings have been communicated to the 
Public, except thoſe by Purchas, Gemelli Carreri, and Lorenzana.. 
It affords me ſome ſatisfaction, that in the courſe of my reſearches 


I have diſcovered two collections of Mexican paintings which were 


unknown to former inquirers. The cut which I publiſhed is an 


exact copy of the original, and gives no high idea of the progreſs 
Which the Mexicans had made in the art of painting. I cannot 
conjecture what could induce M. Clavigero to expreſs ſome diſſatiſ- 


faction with me for having publiſhed it without the ſame colours 
it has in the original painting, p. xxix. He might have recol- 
lected, that neither Purchas, nor Gemelli Carreri, nor Lorenzana, 
thought it neceſſary to colour the prints which they have publiſhed, 
and they haye never been cenſured on that account. He may reſt 


aſſured, that though the colours in the paintings in the Imperial 
Library are remarkably bright, they are laid on without art, and 
without © any. of that regard to light and ſhade, or the rules of 
f perſpective, which M. Clavigero requires, Vol. II. 378. If the 
public expreſs any deſire to have the ſeven paintings ſtill in my 
poſſeſſion engraved, I am ready to communicate them. The print 
publiſhed by Gemelli Carreri, of the route of the ancient Mexicans 


when they travelled towards the lake on which they built the capi- 
tal of their empire, Churchill, Vol. IV. p. 481, is the moſt 


ſiniſhed monument of art brought from the New World, and 
yet a very flight inſpection of it will ſatisfy every one, that 
the annals of a nation conveyed in this wanner muſt be very © 


7 meagre and mp 
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vor. It . Page 286. line 6, af the word aukward, add the fol- 
125 being note | 


8 A'S bee << Wa Fan and fiple in which I. Gene 


makes his ſtrictures upon my Hiſtory of America, I ſhall 
publiſh his remarks upon this paſſage: © Thus far Robertſon ; 
« to whom we anſwer, firſt, That there is Ho reaſon to believe 


„ that thoſe rude works were really Mexican.—Secondly, That 


neither do we know whether thoſe perſons in whoſe judgment 
he confides, may be perſons fit to merit our faith, becauſe we 
« have obſerved that Robertſon truſts frequently to the teſti- 
© mony of Gage, Correal, Ibagnez, and other ſuch authors, 
« who are entirely undeſerving of credit. —Thirdly, It is more 


« probable, that the arms of copper, believed by theſe intel- 


« ligent judges to be certainly Oriental, are really Mexican.” 
Vol. II. 391.—When an author, not entirely deſtitute of inte- 
grity or diſcernment, and who has ſome ſolicitude about his 
own character, aſſerts that he received his information con- 
cerning any particular point from perſons © on whoſe judgment 
* and taſte he can rely; a very flender degree of candour, 
one ſhould think, might induce the reader to believe that he 
does not endeavour to impoſe upon the public by an appeal 
to teſtimony altogether unworthy of credit. My information 
concerning the Mexitan works of art depoſited in the King 
of Spain's cabinet, was received from the late Lord Grantham, 
ambaſſador extraordinary from the court of London to that of 
Madrid, and from Mr. Archdeacon Waddilove, chaplain to the 
embaſſy; and it was upon their authority that I pronounced 
the coat of armour, mentioned in the note, to be of Oriental 

| D fabrick. 
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fabrick. As they were both at Madrid in their public cha- 


racter, when the firſt edition of the Hiſtory of America was 


publiſhed, I thought it improper at that time to mention their 
names. Did their deciſion concerning a matter of taſte, or their 
teſtimony concerning a point af fact, ſtand in need of con- 
firmation, I might produce the evidence of an intelligent tra- 
veller, who, in decribing the royal cabinet of Madrid, takes 
notice that it contains © ſpecimens: of Mexican and Peruvian 
« utenſils, vaſes, &c. in carthen-ware, wretched both in taſte 
and execution. Dillon's Travels through Spain, p. 77. As 
Gage compoſed his Survey of New Spain with all the zeal and 
acrimony of a new convert, I have paid little regard to his 


' teſtimony with reſpe& to points relating to religion. But as 


he reſided in ſeveral provinces in New Spain, which travellers 
ſeldom viſit, and as be ſeems to have obſerved their manners 
and laws with an intelligent eye, I have availed myſelf of his 
information with reſpeQ to matters where religious opinion could 
have little influence. Correal I have ſeldom quoted, and never 
reſted upon his evidence alone. The tation in which Ibagnez 
was employed in America, as well as the credit given to his 
veracity by printing his Regno Jeſuitico among the large col- 
lection of documents publiſhed (as I believe by authority) at 
a A. D. 1767, juſtifies me for appealing to his authority. 


vor II. Page 319, line r, after the word commodious, alle 
anche 


JT i + capital objec of Roman ehen u open « enen. 
nication with all the provinces of their extenſive empire, 
by means of thoſe roads which are juſtly: conſidered as one of 


the 


* 
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© the nobleſt monuments both of their wiſdom and their power. 
But during the long reign of barbariſm, the Roman roads were 
neglected or deſtroyed; . and at the time when the Spaniards 
entered Peru, no kingdom in Europe could boaſt of any. work 
of public utility that could be compared with the * roads 
0 WY the Lncas. | 


Vo. 1. . Nb, e lee 17, e . eee an 
notwithſtanding this general corruption, &c. and ending __— 
rican dominions, fine 24, and infert is itr cue 88 


BYT std wile gener cid in e eden 

of Spain, and the diminution of the income belonging to 
the public, occaſioned by the illicit importations made by. fo- - 
reigners, as well as by the various frauds of which the coloniſts 
themſelves are guilty in their commerce with the parent ſtate, 


the Spaniſh monarchs receive 3 very conſiderable Yves Tags 
their American dominions. 


Vor. 1, n line 28, delete from The falaries, &c. to the i 
n and inſert what follows : 


TEE ſalaries eee 
that of the viceroy of Peru is only thirty thouſand ducats; 
and that of the viceroy of Mexico, e eee eee Of 
| Mts Pep p eee tle - . 


* o 
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Vor- I. Page 476, line 2, delete from But his nies See. 


85 


eee cms e e 5. r ; 
its room, 


UT his catalogue of Mexican maps, paintings,. RE EEE ca= + 
lendars, &c. is much larger than one could have expected. Un- 
fortunately a ſhip, in which he had ſent a conſiderable part of them - 
to Europe, was taken by an. Engliſh privateer during the war 
between Great Britain and Spain which commenced in the year 
1739; and it is probable that they periſhed by falling into the 


hands of ignorant e. 


Vor, II. Page 479, line 6, after c. 19, aud, Follows : 


EVEN M, Clavigero acknowledges that all the Mexican tem- 

ples were ſolid ſtructures, or eafthen mounts, and of con- 
ſequence cannot be conſidered as any evidence of their having 
made any conſiderable progreſs in the art of building, Clavig. II. 
207. ä 


vor. II. Page 482, line 1, after landed there, add as follows 


Tais reaſoning is juſt. If the number of victims in all the 


provinces of New Spain had been ſo great, not only muſt 


population have been prevented from inereaſing, but the human 


race muſt have been exterminated in a ſhort time, For beſides 
the waſte of the ſpecies by ſuch numerous ſacrifices, it is ob- 
6 ſervable, 
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fervable, that wherever the fate of captives taken in war, is either 
ecrtain death or perpetual flavery, as men can gain nothing by 


ſubmitting ſpeedily to an enemy, they always reſiſt to the utter 
moſt, and war becomes bloody and deſtructive to the laſt degree. 


F add os 


Js ETD ITY that Torquemada, who wrote his Monarquiz 5 
Indiana about the year 1612, reckons the inhabitants of Mexico 


e e e ee ee eee r 
S | 


Vor. II. Page 502, line 24, after the words penes me, add as 
777 Fo „ 


CLAVIGERO 1. contradicted what T have related 
concerning the eccleſiaſtical ſtate of the Indians, particularly 
their excluſion from the ſacrament of the Euchariſt, and from 
holy orders, either as Seculars or Regulars, in ſuch a manner as 
cannot fail to make a deep impreſſion. He, from his own 
knowledge, aſſerts, that in New Spain not only are Indians 
permitted: to partake of the ſacrament of the altar, but that 
Indian prieſts are ſo numerous that they may be counted by 
hundreds; and among theſe have been many hundreds of rectors, 
canons, and doQors, and, as report goes, even a very learned 
biſhop. At preſent, there are many prieſts, and not a few 
rectors, among whom there have been three or four our own 
pupils.“ Vol. II. 348, &c. TI owe it therefore as a duty to the 
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public, as well as to myſelf, to conſider each. of theſe points with 

care, and. to explain the reaſous which e me to en the 
opinion which I have publiſhed. . 

Ixxzw that in the Chriſtian church, there} is.no  aiſtinQion of 
| perſons, but that men of every nation who embrace the religion | 
of Jeſus, are equally entitled to every Chriſtian privilege which 
they are qualified to receive. I knew. likewiſe, that an opinion 
prevailed not only _—_ moſt. of the Spaniſh laity ſettled in 
America, but among © many eccleſiaſtics (I uſe the words of 
Herrera, dec. ii. lib, i. c. 1.5.), that the Indians were not 
or rational men, and were not poſſeſſed of ſuch capacity a as 
qualified them to partake of the ſacrament of the altar, or of any 
© other benefit of our religion.” It was againſt this opinion that 
Las Caſas contended with the laudable zeal which I have de- 
ſcribed. in Books III. and VI. But as the Biſhop of Darien, 
| ſupported the common opinion concerning the incapacity of the 
Indians, it became neceſſary, in order to determine the point, 
that the authority of the Holy See ſhould: be 1 and 

- accordingly Paul III. iſſued a bull A. D. 1537, in which, after 
condemning the opinion of thoſe who held that the Indians, as 
being on a level with brate beaſts, ſhould be reduced to ſervitude, - 
he declares that they were really men, and as ſuch were capable 
of embracing the Chriſtian religion, and participating of all its 
bleſſings. My account of this bull, notwithſtanding the cavils of 
M. Clavigero, muſt appear juſt to every perſon who takes the 
trouble of peruſing it ; and- my account is the ſame with that 
adopted by Torquemada, lib, xvi. c. 25. and 'by Garcia, Orig, 
p. 311. But even after this deciſion, ſo low did the Spaniards 
reſiding in America rate the capacity of the natives, that the 
firſt council of Lima (I call it by that name on the authority 


„ Heron OE Ae 


ee diſcountenanced the admiffion of 
Indians te the holy 'communion. Torquem. lib. xvi. c. 20. 
In New Spain, the excluſion of Indians from the ſacrament 
was till more explicit. Ibid: Aſter two centuries have elapſed, 
and notwithſtanding all the improvement that the Indians may 
be ſuppoſed to have derived from their intercourſe with the 
Spaniards during that period, we are informed by D. Ant. Ulloa, 
that in Peru, where, as will appear in the ſequel of this note, 
they are ſuppoſed to be better inſtructed than in New Spain, their 
ignorance is ſo prodigious, that · very few are permitted to com- 
municate, as being altogether deſtitute of the requiſite capacity. 
Voy. I. 34r, &c. Solorz. Polit. Ind. I. 203. 


Wirn reſpect to the excluſion of Indians from the prieſthood, 


either as Seculars or Regulars, we may obſerve, that while it 
continued to be the common opinion, that the natives of America, 
on account of their incapacity, ſhould not be permitted to partake 
of the holy ſacrament, we cannot ſuppoſe that they would be 
clothed with that ſacred character which entitled to conſecrate and 
to diſpenſe it. When Torquemada compoſed his Monarguia 


Indiana. it was almoſt a century after the conqueſt of New Spain z, 


and yet in his time, it was fill the general practice to exclude 


Indians from holy. orders. Of this we have the moſt ſatisfying 


evidence. Torquemada having celebrated the virtues and graces 
of the Indians at great length, arid- with all the complacency of 
a miſſionary, he ſtarts as an objeQtion to What he had aſſerted, 


« If the Indians really poſſeſs all the excellent qualities which 
you have deſcribed, why are they not permitted to aſſume the 


religious habit? Why are they not ordained prieſts and biſhops, 
as the Jewiſh ang Gentile converts were in the primitive church, 
eſpecially as they might be employed with ſuch ſuperior advantage 
IO mn aay'r. 4 1 or COUT” Lib. xvii. 
c. 13. 4 * 


* 


In 


* 
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:, In anfwer to this objection, which eſtabliſhes, in the moſt un- 
equivocal manner, what was the general practice at that period, 
Torquemada obſerves, that although by their natural diſpoſitions | 
che Indians are well fitted for a ſubordinate ſituation, they are de- 
ſtitute of all the qualities requiſite in any ſtation, of dignity and 
authority; and that they are in general ſo addicted to drunk- 
_ enneſs, that, upon the lighteſt temptation, one cannot promiſe on 
their behaving with the decency ſuitable to the clerical character. 
The propriety of excluding them from it, on theſe accounts, was, 
he obſerved, ſo well zuſtified-by experience, that when a foreigner 
af great erudition, who came from Spain, condemned the practice 
of the Mexican church, he was convinced of his miſtake in a 
public diſputation with the learned and moſt religious Father 
D. Juan de Gaona, and his retractation is ſtill extant. Torque- 
mada, indeed, acknowledges, as M. Clavigero obſerves, with, a 
degree of exultation, that, in his time, ſome Indians had been 
admitted into monaſteries; but, with the art of a diſputant, he 
forgets to mention that Torquemada ſpecifies only two examples 
of this, and takes notice that in both inſtances thoſe Indians had 
been admitted by miſtake, Relying upon the authority of Tor- 
quemada with regard to New Spain, and of Ulloa with regard 
to Peru, and conſidering the humiliating depreſſion of the Indians 
in all the Spaniſh ſettlements, I concluded that they were not ad- 
mitted into the eccleſiaſtical order, which is held in the bugheſt 
veneration all over the New World. 

Bur- when M. Clavigero, upon his own knowiadee.. aſſerted. 
facts ſo repugnant to the concluſion. I had formed, I began to 
_ diſtruſt it, and to wiſh for farther information. In order to obtain 
this, I applied to a Spaniſh nobleman, high in office, and eminent 
for his abilities, who, on different occaſions, has permitted me 
to have the honour and benefit of correſponding with him; and 
I requeſted my reſpectable friend Mr. Liſton, the Britiſh Miniſter 

| 5 
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at the court of Madrid, ab ebe ie proper 


reſpect to this point. From the former, L have been favoured with the 
following anſwer. © What you have written concerning, the ad- 
miſſion of Indians into holy orders, or into monaſteries, in Book VIII., 
eſpecially as it is explained and limited in Note LXXXVII., of 
the quarto edition, is in general accurate, and conformable to the 
authorities which you quote. And although the congregation of 
the council reſolved and declared, Feb. 13, A. D. 1682, that the 
circumſtance of being an Indian, a mulatto, or meſtizo, did not 
diſqualify any perſon from being admitted into holy orders, if he 
was poſſeſſed of what is required by the canons to entitle him to 
that privilege; this only proves ſuch ordinations to be legal and 
valid (of which Solorzano, and the Spaniſh lawyers and hiſtorians. 
quoted by him, Pol. Ind. lib. ii. c. ag. were perſuaded), but it 
neither proves the propriety of admitting Indians into holy orders, 
nor what was then the common practice with reſpect to this; but, 
on the contrary, it ſhews that there was ſome doubt concerning 
the ordaining of Indians, and ſome repugnance to it. 

< SINCE that time, there have been ſome examples of admitting: 
Indians into holy orders. We have now at Madrid an aged prieſt, 
a native of Tlaſcala. His name is D. Juan Cerilo de Caſtilla 
Aquihual Catehutle, deſcended of a Cazique converted to Chriſti- 
anity ſoon after the conqueſt. He ſtudied the eccleſiaſtical ſciences. 
in a ſeminary of Puebla de los Angeles. He was a candidate, ne- 
vertheleſs, for ten years, and it required much intereſt before Biſhop 
Abren would conſent to ordain him. This eccleſiaſtic is a man of 
unexceptionable character, modeſt, ſelf-denied, and with a compe- 
tent knowledge of what relates to his clerical functions. He came 
to Madrid above thirty-four years ago, with the ſole view of ſo- 
liciting admiſſion for the Indians into the colleges and ſeminaries in 
New Spain, that if, after being well inſtructed and tried, they 
ſhould find an inclination to enter into the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, they 


3 might 
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might embrace it, and 8 its fundions with the greateſt be- 
neſit to their countrymen, whom they could addreſs in native 
tongue. He has obtained various regulations favourable to his 
ſcheme, particularly that the firſt college which became vacant in 
conſequence of the excluſion of the Jeſuits ſhould be ſet apart for 
this purpoſe. But neither theſe regulations, nor many ſimilar ones 
inſerted in the laws of the Indies, has produced any effect, on ac- 
count of objections and repreſentations from the greater part of 
perſons of chief conſideration employed in New Spain. Whether 


their oppoſition be well founded or not, is a problem difficult to 


reſolve, and towards the ſolution of which; ſeveral diſtinctions and 
modifications are requiſite. 

* ACCORDING to the accounts of this eccleſiſtic; and then. 
formation of other perſons. who have reſided in the Spaniſh do- 
minions in America, you may reſt aſſured that in the kingdom of 


Tierra Firmé no ſuch thing is known as either an Indian ſecular 


Prieſt or monk; and that in New Spain there are very few eccle- 
ſiaſtics of Indian race. In Peru, perhaps, the number may be 
greater, as in that country there are more Indians who poſſeſs the 
means of acquiring ſuch a learned education as is for 
e who aſpire to the clerical character.. 


1 


FroM Mr, Lifton, owing to ſome W which It 18 v unneceſſary 
to ſpecify, I have not yet received an anſwer to my queries. -If the 


Intelligence, which from my experience of hig obliging attention 


I certainly expect, ſhall differ materially from that which I have 
already received, -I will not fail to communicate it to the public, 
and will, without heſitation or reluctance, make whatever altera- 
tions may be neceſſary in my narrative. Meanwhile, in Vol, II. 
p. 386. 1. 28. inſtead of no Indian is eitber ordained a prich, it will 
be more proper to read, very few Indians ore ordained prigſti. 


THE END. - 


